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AMERICAN LINE 


Southampton — Cherbourg— New York Service 


United States Mail Twin Screw Steamers 
Ba Soe 
ST. LOUIS | Siegen st 7 


ST. PAUL | pues 





NEW YORK 
| PHILADELPHIA 







SOUTHAMPTON to NEW YORK every Saturday 
at noon, calling at Cherbourg. 
Special trains from London and Paris on morning of sailing 
AMERICAN LINE 
Canute Road, Southampton | 9 Broadway, New York 


Cockspur Street, London, S.W N. Martin, Agent, 
38 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C 9 Rue Scribe, Paris 


ALLAN watt LINE 








THE  £XPRESS SERVICE FROM 
Popular] Se 
Pioneer London and Havre 
Line to || syste ie 
Canadas re goes ava 
Apply ALLAN BROS. & Co. U.K. Limited 


Liverpool — 19 James St. London— 

Glasgow—25 BothwellSt. 14 Cockspur St., S.W. 

Londonderry— 103 Leadenhall St., E.C. 
50 Foyle St. Also at Paris 











TRAVEL IN LUXURY TO 


SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, EGYPT, COLOMBO 
and 


AUSTRALIA 





by 
Orient Line 
New and Palatial 
12,000-ton Steamers 





Fortnightly Sailings 
From LONDON 
MM anugers F. GREEN & co.; ANDERSON 
ANDERSON & CO., 


Fenchurch Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 
Wea End Office - - 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





WHITE STAR LINE 


“OLYMPIC,” 45,000 Tons 
“TITANIC,” 45,000 Tons 


Largest Steamers in the World 


ISMAY, IMRIE & CO. 
NEW YORK, LONDON and LIVERPOOL 








UNION CASTLE LINE 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE TO 
SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 
Weekly Service via the Cape 
Monthly Service via the Suez Canal 


Calling also at Madeira, Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena 
and Lobito Bay. For all information apply to :— 


DONALD CURRIE & CO., 
Managers, London & Southampton. 


Branch Offices of the Company at Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester and Glasgow. 








THE ABERDEEN DIRECT 
LINE OF STEAMERS 


LONDON TO NATAL, DELAGOA 
BAY AND BEIRA. 


SAILINGS EVERY 10 DAYS 


FINE ACCOMMODATION 
CHEAP FARES 
HIGH-CLASS CUISINE 


For full particulars, apply to— 
Owners :_ JOHN T. RENNIE, SON & CO., 
4 EAST INDIA AVENUE. Or Agents. 
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New Jig-Saw Puzzles 


THE FIGURE-IT-OUT 


The BLUE-BIRD 
JIG-SAW 
PUZZLE 


75 Pieces, 2s,—postage 
2d. 200 Pieces, 5s, 
—postage 4d, 


BUNTY PULLS 
THE STRINGS 


175 pieces, 6s.—postage 4d. 
The COUNT of LUXEMBOURG 
125 pieces, 5s,—postage 4d. 
AND MANY OTHERS 












“ The pieces are neat, the wood is thin, 
And there’s no straight edge to help you begin ; 
In fact there isn’t the slightest doubt 


The only way is to FIGURE-IT-OUT.” 





Full List on Application 3: i DerarrMent P 


HOLTZAPFFEL & CO.., 53 Haymarket, 
Telephone—6636 GERRARD. “LONDON, S.W. 








Theatrical & Modern 
Boot & Shoe Makers & Hosiers 





Shoes as supplied to the Duke of York's 
Theatre and the Leading London Theatres 





The “DANDY” Shoe, 


AS WORN BY 
THE PRINCIPAL 
ACTRESSES 


. 


Miss Marit LGue says: 
“Boots and shoes are perfect."’ 





DANCING SHOES A _ SPECIALITY 
Toe-dancing Shoes supplied to the Leading DANCERS, 
TEACHERS and ACADEMIES 


H. @ M. RAYNE 


49 Charing Cross Road, W.C. (a few doors north of Hippodrome) 
And at 115 to 119 Waterloo Road, S.E. (opposite Waterloo Station) 


Every requisite for the Stage. Write for Ilustrated List ““K" 
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Established 1817 Tel. 2450 Mayfair 
W Restaurant and 
° BEADELL, Confectioner 
Table d’Hote Luncheon, 1/6. Table d’Hote Dinner, 2/6, 


or a la Carte at moderate prices. 
AFTERNOON TEAS. 
Beadell’s Celebrated Ginger Cakes, 1/— per doz. 
Beadell’s Celebrated Long Life Candy, 1/- and 2/6 per box. 


8 VERE ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


(Next door to Marshall & Snelgrove.) 








almistry, Clairvoyance, Psychometry, Phreno- 
logy, Graphology, Astrological Horoscopes. 
Send 2/6, full names, date of birth to reveal 


destiny according to the law of numbers. 


MONSIEUR W. DE KERLOR 
1 PICCADILLY PLACE, LONDON, W. 


On parle francais, man spricht Deutsch, etc. 
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We have now in stock a 


large number of New Tailor- 
Mades, of which the gar- 
ments sketched are typical 


examples. All these gar- 

mentsare copiedand adapted 

| Sm from the Newest French 

ma if | a i Models. They are beauti- 

inal -_ fully made by skilled men 

tailors from thoroughly 
reliable materials. 











Sketch No. |— Tailor Suit 
in fine whip-cord suitings, hand- 
braided and perfectly tailored. In 


black and navy 
6: Gns. 








Sketch No. 2.—Tailor Suit 
(as sketch) in new suiting tweeds, 


perfectly cut and made 


Debenham & Freebody 


Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London, W 
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Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS MARIE LOHR IN 
“THE ‘MIND THE PAINT’ GIRL” 


PRESENTED WITH No. 30 OF 
“THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED,” 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY 
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THE “MIND THE PAINT” GIRL 


By ARTHUR PINERO 
Produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre on February 19th, 1912 
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Miss MARIE LOHR as Lily Parradell and Mr. VERNON STEEL as Viscount Farncombe 
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The Story of the *‘ Mind the Paint Girl” 


By H. 


Hie was known to the public as the ‘* Mind 
the Paint Girl’? ‘* Mind the Paint was 
the name of the song that Lily Parradell had 
She was liked by all who knew 
her, loved by many, and icolised 
by Captain Nicholas Jeyes and 
Viscount 


made famous. 


p young larncombe. 
Lily was practically engaged 
3 . x to Captain Jeves, but when 
® bkarncombe came upon the scene 
considerable influence was 
brought to bear upon her by a 


Lionel Roper, who was 
regarded as a patron of musical 
comedy, and who was known to 
Lily as ‘* Uncle.’”’ 
It was Lily’s birthday, and at 
Roper’s instigation the manager 
cd of the Pandora Theatre had ar- 
ranged to give a little supper- 
in the foyer after the performance that 
the Roper had a 
good deal to do with the sending out of the 
invitations, and he was careful to leave Captain 
Jeves out of the list. Quite by accident, however, 
the ¢ aptain heard of the event, and his jealousy 
almost made him lose control over himself. 
Determined to find out what was really going 
on, he went to the theatre disguised as a waiter, 
there, behind the bar, he witnessed the 


eertam 


partys 


evening in honour of event. 


and 
revels, 

\fter a very jolly time, several of the guests 
accompanied Lily Parradell to her home, where 
they had one final dance before departing. 

Lord Farncombe contrived to obtain Lily’s per- 
mission to stay behind after the others had gone, 
telling her that he had something very important 
her. Knowing that her mother was 
upstairs, and that, 
quently, the mouth of scandal would 


to sav to 


asleep conse- 


be closed, Lily allowed him to do SO. 


He then told her how much he loved 
her, and asked her to marry him. 
Finally, to her great annoyance, he 
kissed her. She turned on him in 


rage, refused to marry him, and then 


told him the story of her life. She 
was as common as dirt, brought up 
among common people; she was 
almost a slum girl! How could she 


find it in her heart to drag him down 
to her level ? 
Broken-hearted, 


No, she would not do it ! 


Lord 


Farncomb? 





V. M. 


Was about to leave, when Captain Jeyes, who had 
let himself in with a latch-key, which he always 
carried to let Lily in with every night after the 
theatre, stood in the doorway. Full of jealous 
rage, he confronted Lord Farn- 
combe, and the two men faced one 
another in anger. 

Then Lily lost her temper. She 
flew at Jeves, told him he was a 
cad to spy upon her as he had done. 
She hated him, and finally burst 
into tears, sorry for what she had 
said, and asking forgiveness for 
having allowed her real nature to 
get the better of her. Then Cap- 
tain Jeves told Lord Farncombe his 
story. He had followed her about, 
hoping against hope that she would 


X 





some day marry him. He _ had 
been unable to settle down to 
anything, had thrown up his commission in 


the Army, refused offers of other positions, and 
become a mere dependent upon his family and 
relations. 

The two men now left together, and Lily went 
up to her room in an endeavour to get a little 
sleep. 

But Captain Jeves had made up his mind. He 
accepted the offer of a position in Rhodesia, and 
determined no longer to stand in Lord Farn- 
combe’s way. 

One can guess the rest. Torn with remorse at 
having ruined Captain Jeves’ career, Lily made 
up her mind to marry him, but finding him 
obdurate and determined to go to Rhodesia, she 
accepted the situation and consented to marry 
Lord Farncombe, the man she really loved. 

That was the romance of Lily Parradell. 
daughter of a provision 
with a tiny shop_ in 
was now to become the 
Viscount ! 


The 
merchant, 
Kennington, 
wife of a 


And all through singing one song, 
with the chorus : 


‘* Mind the paint! Mind the paint! 
A girl is not a sinner just because 
she’s not a saint! 


But my _ heart shall hold vou 
dearer 

You may come a little nearer 

If vouw’ll only mind the paint—mind 


the paint !”’ 
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Lily Parradell’s Birthday 
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Her friends arrive to wish her ‘‘ Many Happy Returns” and offer congratulations 
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Viscount Farncombe brings a basket of flowers 
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Two Incidents during the Dance 
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Enid Moncriett (Miss HILDA MOORB) schemes for a trip to Ostend at the expense of 
Baron Von Rettenmeyer (Mr. LOUIS GOODRICH) 
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Seg 
3 : i i y : ns 
Gabrielle Kato (Miss NINA SKVENING) schemes tor a new motor car at the expense of 
Sam de Castro (Mr. NIGEL PLAYFAIR) 
Photos) 188 [Foulsham & Banfield 
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Begging for Dances 
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Farncombe asks Lily for a dance and she is coldly indifferent 
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Lily points out that to give Farncombe 
so many dances is very unfair to the 


other boys 


Lily: ‘‘ | might be able to give you fifteen.” 





Captain Jeyes tips 
the real waiter for 
allowing him to 
assume the same 


role 


Jeyes: ‘Vl be off 
now, with your per- 


mission ’ 


/ [Foulsham & Banfield 
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Farncombe’s Avowal 
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alone, Farncombe tells Lily how passionately he loves her, and seizes her in his arms 
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Farncombe is ashamed for 





having allowed his feelings to 





get the better of him. 














Luotos) 


[houlsham & banfeld 
Lily tells Farncombe the story of her life, her early struggles, and her humble origin 
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Lily’s Mother Consoles Her 
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Lily: ‘‘ I'm in love, mother—I'’m in love—in love—in love ! '’ 
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Congratulations! 
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‘Uncle Lal” hears the News 


—— 
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Phots [foulsham &. Banfield } 
Lionel Roper (Mr. DION BOUCICAULT) arrives to congratulate Lily, but she takes little notice of him 
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Jeyes bids Farncombe and 
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Farncombe leaves, haviné won the 
girl he loves 


Farncombe : ** Tuesday ?"' 


Lily : “*I—I'll write. Not just yet, Eddie '’ 
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The Author and Three of the Players 


| have before now wondered if an 
author’s own personal outlook on 
life gradually dominated his writing. 
If so, then I am afraid Sir A. W. Pinero has 
allowed himself to get rather out-of-date in his 
latest play, ‘* The ‘ Mind the Paint’ Girl,’’ now 
causing rather a sensation at the Duke of 
York’s. 

Commencing life as an actor, he owed his start 
as a dramatist to Mr. R. C. Carton, who managed 
to get a one-act farce called ‘* £200 a Year”’ 
produced for him at the old Globe Theatre. 

But it was not until ** The Squire ”’ was pro- 
duced by the Kendal and Hare management that 
Arthur Wing Pinero came into his kingdom. 
Since then the public have laughed hugely at 
the whimsicalities of ‘‘ The Magistrate ’’ and 
‘* Dandy Dick,’’ while ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ’’ has 
proved a hardy annual to amateur dramatic 
societies, besides being most popular with the 
public. 

With regard to the hostile reception of Sir 
A. W. Pinero’s latest play by a section of the 
public, the real truth is that the occupants of the 
gallery couldn’t hear what the actors and 
actresses were saying, and therefore didn’t know 
what the dramatist was driving at. 


SIR A. W. 
PINERO 


ss . When Sir Arthur Pinero’s ‘ Pre- 
MISS MARIE serving Mr. Panmure ’’ was _ pro- 
LOHR gee 

duced, Miss Marie Léhr appeared 
as Josepha Quarendon, and displayed unexpected 
depths of temperament and pathos. 

Her latest performance marks still more pro- 
gress in her career and stamps her unmistakably 
as one of the finest young emotional actresses on 
the stage. Born in the profession, all her life has 
been spent in the atmosphere of the theatre; for 
when only a small child she persuaded her mother 

the well-known actress, Miss Kate Bishop—to 
secure her a dancing part in the Christmas piece 
she was at that time acting in. 

Beatrix Dupré in ‘* My Wife,”’ and Tantalising 
Tommy in the play of that name, are among her 
favourite characters. 

This brilliant young actress has no_ special 
method of studying a part, and does not believe 
in being word perfect at the first rehearsal. 
Rather does she let the knowledge of the lines 
grow with the knowledge of the character, and 
in «a few weeks unconsciously she feels she is 
** in the skin of it.’" | wonder when she is going 
to play Juliet? 


MR. ALLAN This actor is a glaring example of 
AYNES.- the failure of heredity to influence a 
WORTH man’s career, for he comes of a 
family of fighters, his grandfather commanding 
the Gordon Highlanders. 

Born in the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst, it looked long odds on young Aynesworth 
following in his father’s footsteps; but the Stage 
called, and later on found him receiving a valuable 
stage education under Miss Sarah Thorne’s Stock 
Company. 

He made his first London appearance in ‘* The 
Red Lamp ”’ at the Haymarket. 

One of the many leading engagements he looks 
back to with pleasure is that in which he appeared 
at the Comedy in a series of plays with Miss Marie 
Tempest, who as an artiste he considers incom- 
parable in her special line. Possessing a delight- 
ful personality and a rich, thrilling voice, his 
Captain Jeyes in this play is perhaps just a bit 
too likeable. All the ladies sitting near me 
thought Lily should really have gone to Rhodesia 
with him. 


MR. DION Mr. Boucicault is, as no doubt 
te everybody knows, the son of the 

famous author of ‘‘ Colleen Bawn,’’ 
** Arrah-na-Pogue,”’ etc. 

He is considered a producer of the first rank, 
in which capacity he has had many years’ asso- 
ciation with Mr. Charles Frohman at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre. 

Mr. Boucicault made his first public appearance 
in New York, the city of his birth, in 1879, as 
The Dauphin in his father’s adaptation of 
‘* Louis XI.’’ In 1882 he came to London and 
appeared at the Court Theatre and at the St. 
James’s. 

Few actors have had such a_ world-wide 
experience as he, for during lengthy tours 
through America and during his partnership with 
Robert Brough in Melbourne every kind of part, 
every trick of the stage, must have come under 
his notice. 

Those who saw the Talbot Woodhouse of Mr. 
Boucicault in ‘*‘ Preserving Mr. Panmure ’”’ at the 
Comedy will remember with pleasure his clever 
performance, and although some may say he 
overacts the part of Lionel Roper in ‘‘ The 
‘Mind the Paint’ Girl,’’ he never allows the 
interest of his audience in the character to fag. 


Athy Wha Nici 
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“The Bear-Leaders” 
By R. C. Carton 
Comedy Theatre—February Ist, 1912 

R. AND MRS. STANHOPE MOLYNEUX 

were ‘‘ bear-leaders.’” Two young “‘ cubs ”’ 
had been sent to them to be moulded into mem- 
bers of fashionable society. One was Edward 
Petworth, the heir to a dukedom, and the other, 
Lady Marjorie Hillborn a granddaughter of the 
Countess of Grimsdal. 

When their relatives sent the ‘* cubs "’ to the 
bear-leaders it was on the understanding that they 
were destined, Petworth to marry a Miss Tud- 
denham, and Lady Marjorie to marry = Sir 
Kennedy Loomes. : 

The Molyneux were ‘“‘ bear-leading’’ to 
increise their funds, as a certain will, which 
would have left them pretty well off, could not be 
found. Had it reached the ears of the ‘‘ cubs’ ”’ 
relatives, who were at daggers drawn, that 
there was a likelihood of a match taking place 
between them, they would have been withdrawn 
from the Molyneux care at once. 

In spite of all efforts to keep them apart, the 
young couple eventually borrowed, without leave, 
a friend’s motor-car and eloped. 

Immediately afterwards the Duke of Gall- 
minster called to enquire after Petworth, and the 
Countess to enquire after Lady Marjorie. Then 
the young couple returned and explained that 
they had deliberately run away together to create 
a scandal. 

The Duke and the Countess were unrelenting, 
and the Molyneux found themselves in a tight 
corner. However, their solicitor arrived and 
informed them that the will had been found, and 
they decided to continue the training of the 
“cubs ”’ at their own expense. 

There were several other incidents connected 
with the play, but they were side issues and had 
no direct bearing on the plot, but rather, by their 
complications, lessened its value. 

The quiet dignity and charm of Miss Comp: 
ton’s acting as Mrs. Molyneux did a great deal 


se ” 


for the success of the play. Mr. Edmund Gwenn 
over-acted his part, and was much too strenuous. 
The welcome given to Miss Muriel Martin-Harvey 
as Lady Marjorie was not due solely to the fact 
that she is the daughter of her distinguished 
father, but was honestly earned by sheer merit. 
Mr. Spencer Trevor, Mr. Donald Calthrop, and 
Mr. Robert Houghton gave noteworthy — per- 
formances. 


“The Fire-Screen” 
By Alfred Sutro 
Garrick Theatre—February 7th, 1912 

R. AND MRS. HADDEN might have 

gone on living their happy wedded life 
without interruption had it not been for the 
interference of Angela Verrinder. | Angela 
demanded the love of every man, and the fact 
that perfect harmony existed between Oliver 
Hadden and his wife only seemed to increase her 
desire to rob Mrs. Hadden of her husband. 
Martha Hadden saw what was happening, and 
implored the assistance of Horace Travers. 
Horace himself had not too good a reputation, 
and it was arranged that he should act as a *‘ fire- 
screen ’’ and try to protect Oliver from Angela’s 
advances by making love to her himself. The 
plot failed. In desperation, Mrs. Hadden 
demanded to know the day upon which he had 
arranged for Angela to visit his rooms, and under 
the circumstances Horace felt justified in giving 
Angela away. On that afternoon Martha Hadden 
took her husband to Travers’s rooms, and there 
the eyes of Oliver were opened. That was prac- 
tically all there was in it. 

Mr. Arthur Bourchier and Miss Violet Van- 
brugh have not chosen a play in which they can 
shine with their usual brilliance to open their 
new season at the Garrick. The author does not 
allow Miss Violet Vanbrugh many opportunities, 
and he has shown a tendency to limit those of 
Mr. Bourchier as Horace Travers. Miss Kate 
Cutler had a fine part as Angela, a pattywhich 
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she played bewitchingly, while as the trusting 
husband, unconscious of impending danger, Mr. 
]. Fisher White was well suited. 


“The Dust of Egypt” 
By Alan Campbell 
Wyndham’s Theatre—February 3rd, 1912 


I DO not suggest that if Alan Campbell had 
not been the son of his famous mother he 
would never have got ‘‘ The Dust of Egypt ”’ 
produced, but I fail to see that there was any- 
thing in the piece that could have prompted Mr. 
Gerald du Maurier to associate himself with it. 

The plot can be put into a few words. A 
friend of Geoffrey Lascelles bought a mummy, 
and left it with him for the night at his rooms in 
Jermyn Street. The mummy came to life as an 
Egyptian princess of 3,000 years ago. She 
claimed the protection of Geoffrey, who affected 
to believe her story and took her down to the 
home of his fiancée, where she did all sorts of 
absurdly ridiculous things. After upsetting the 
household, trying to poison a friend of the family, 
and stabbing a policeman, Geoffrey managed to 
get her away again to his rooms in town. Here 
he woke up and found it had all been a dream, 
for the mummy stood exactly where he had left 
it a few hours ago. 

The play reminded me of ‘* Niobe,’’ ‘‘ The 
Brass Bottle,’’ ‘‘A Message From Mars,”’ 
** Vice-Versa,’’ and dozens of other plays, with- 
out the originality to be found in any one of them. 
From Peter Waverton and Thomas Pelling to 
Geoffrey Lascelles is a big drop, and Mr. du 
Maurier’s followers will not stand many nasty 
jars like that. Mr. du Maurier worked hard, but 
we did not expect from him those little bits of 
‘business ’’ that stamp the work of the less 
accomplished actor. 

Miss Enid Bell played Princess Amenset jusi 
as it should be plaved. She had the best part in 
the play. 


** Nightbirds ” 
Music by Johann Strauss. Book by Gladys Unger 
Lyrics by Arthur Anderson 
Lyric Theatre—December 30th, 1911 

HERE was joy in the house of Faraday, 

for, lo! a musical play had been produced 
with a story in it! Just a little story, but still 
a story. 

Count Max Cliquot was sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment, so on the night before he was due 
at the gaol he determined to have a good time 
with his friends at Prince Orloffsky’s ball. He 
told his wife that he was to be arrested that 
evening and not the following morning, so kiss- 
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ing her good-bye away he went. The Countess 
got to hear of the deception and determined to go 
to the ball disguised. Her lover, Gabor Szabo, 
came into the room through the window and 
announced his intention of staying the night. 
When the officers arrived to arrest the Count 
they seized Gabor Szabo and carried him off as 
the prisoner, while the Countess went off to the 
ball. Here she found her husband, but he failed 
to recognise her behind her mask. He fell in 
love with her and gave her an exquisitely jewelled 
watch. Later on she went to the prison, and 
there the whole story came out. He had heard 
of the lover and she of his deception, so they 
were quits. 

Miss Constance Drever made the Countess 
Rosalinda Cliquot one delightful dream. She 
sang like a linnet and looked like a queen. 
Mr. C. H. Workman was quite good, but Gilbert 
and Sullivan is his sphere and he never seems 
quite at home outside it. To Mr. Maurice 
Farkoa, Mr. Claude Flemming, Miss Margaret 
Paton, and Mr. Stanley Brett we were indebted 
for much enjoyment. 


“The Easiest Way” 
By Eugene Walter 
Globe Theatre—February 10th, 1912 
ITH only six characters, and only three 
of these which counted, the author of 
‘The Easiest Way ’’ has written one of the 
strongest plays seen on this side of the water 
for many a long day. The plot was direct almost 
to brutality, and although the ultimate ending 
of the drama would not please the moralist, it 
was blunt, cold, human nature to the core. 
Laura Murdock was openly living with Wil- 
liam Brockton. Brockton was a_ successful, 
wealthy man of the world. He thought a good 
deal of her, but not in the ‘‘ marrying way.’”’ . 
They lived together as friends on the understand- 
ing that a fortnight’s notice on either side was 
sufficient to break their contract. While on a 
holiday Laura met a poor but hard-working 
journalist, John Madison, with whom she fell in 
love. He knew her story, but asked her to 
marry him on condition that she cut her con- 
nection with Brockton, went back to New York, 
and earned her living as an actress ‘‘ on the 
square.’’ Brockton saw Madison and put the 
matter to him. He vowed that Laura would 
never be happy as a poor man’s wife and would 
return to him. Hers was a life of Juxury. He 
then put the matter to Laura herself, but she 
resolved to return to New York and ‘‘ run 
straight.”’ 
Several months went by, and Laura found her- 
self reduced to abject poverty. Through her 











friend, Elfie St. Clair, Brockton found her in 
her distress, and after a harrowing scene she 
decided to return to him. 

Fate had been kind to Madison, who had 
‘* struck it rich,’? and wired her that he was 
coming home to marry her. Brockton discovered 
that she had been corresponding with Madison 
all the while, and the horrible truth was made 
known to Madison when he arrived at Laura’s 
gorgeous apartments in New York. She pro- 
tested her love for him and endeavoured to excuse 
her conduct by a recital of her struggles for mere 
sustenance. 

Falling between two stools, she was left by 
both men, one despising her, and the other pity- 
ing but unforgiving, and she found that there 
was nothing left for her but to find someone else 
to keep her and to go on living in ‘‘ the easiest 
way.” 

Mr. Guy Standing and Mr. Godfrey Tearle 
gave us powerful impersonations of strong men, 
whose strength lay in different directions, but it 
must be admitted that Miss Sarah Brooke was 
not equal to the part of Laura Murdock. She 
neither looked nor acted it, and an actress with 
a somewhat coarser temperament might have 
shown the character in its proper colouring. 


‘*The Second in Command” 


By Robert Marshall 

Revived at the Playhouse on February 8th, 1912 

T was quite like old times to hear the applause 

when Mr. Cyril Maude made his bow to a 
crowded house once more as Major Christopher 
Bingham. Much water has flowed under the 
bridge alongside which the Playhouse nestles 
since the play last tasted the sweets of success. 

It was to the Haymarket in 1900 that my 
thoughts wandered as the charming little play 
unfolded itself in all its pathos and comedy. Mr. 
Maude did not seem to have changed much since 
that day in late November when he sat on the 
boxes alone in the room while the troops passed 
below to the sound of the drums. 

The Playhouse production included the names 
of Mr. Cyril Keightley, Mr. Robert Averell, Mr. 
A. E. Matthews, Miss Doris Lytton, Miss Helen 
Ferrers, Miss Marie Hemingway, and _ several 
others who worked well and made good. 


* Trilby ” . 
By M. Salter, from G. du Maurier’s Novel 
Revived at His Majesty’s Theatre on February 19th, 1912 
RIGINALLY announced to run for three 
weeks only, Sir Herbert Tree found that 
public interest in ‘‘ Trilby ’’ warranted the indefi- 
nite postponement of ‘‘ Othello,’’ which was due 
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on March 14th, and it is not decided, at the 
moment of writing, how long this famous play 
will occupy the stage of His Majesty’s Theatre. 

Sir Herbert has never done better work than 
Svengali, and those who looked for a repetition 
of that masterly performance many years ago 
were not disappointed. Miss Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry gave us new sensations and thrills as 
Trilby. There were moments when she failed, 
but they were drops in an ocean of success. Miss 
Rosina Filippi in her original part of Madame 
Vinard, and Mr. Edmund Maurice as Taffy, 
played with a familiarity that did not breed con- 
tempt, and the only bone I had to pick was with 
Mr. E. lon Swinley as Little Billee. He didn’t 
get anywhere near the part. 








“Dear Old Charlie” 
Adapted by Charles Brookfield 

Revived at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, February 20th, 1912 

HEN the curtain fell on the last act of 

‘* Dear Old Charlie’’ I was thankful for 
many things. First, that the public had been 
given an opportunity of again seeing the sort of 
stuff turned out by the man who is now the censor 
of the plays of others ; secondly, that the audience 
treated it as piffle and not worthy the dignity of a 
discussion as to its morality. I was thankful that 
the writer of that play, being the censor of 
others, was prevented by etiquette from writing 
or adapting another. 

I am full of gratitude to Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
and his gallant company for their endeavour to 
make bricks without straw, and for their success 
in getting more out of the play than was ever put 
into it by the author. 


The Vedrenne-Eadie Season 
At The Royalty Theatre 

PACE will not permit of even a short review 

of all the plays staged at the Royalty during 
the Vedrenne-Eadie season. 

Out of the many which were interesting, such 
as ‘‘ The Pigeon,’’ ‘‘ The Drone,’’ ‘*‘ The Con- 
stant Lover,’’ ‘‘ The Dove Uncaged,’’ ‘* The 
New Sin,”’ etc., etc., the last-named comes like a 
glass of champagne after a surfeit of dry ginger 
ale. It was strong and gave us something to 
think about. Such a problem as Hilary Cutts 
had to solve would turn the minds of most men 
who happened to be confronted with the task. 

And now there is the success of ‘‘ The Mile- 
stones ’’ to be recorded. Mr. Dennis Eadie gave 
a magnificent performance in this capital. play. 
But I will have more to say about ‘‘ The Mile- 
’* in the next issue. 
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THE VARIETY THEATRES 
The Tivoli 

ESIDES a number of favourites, such as 

Little ‘ich, Clarice Mayne, Alfred Lester 
(with his nightly reference to Joe Wilson’s goat), 
Madge Temple, etc., the Leap Year comedy 
operetta, ‘* The Daring of Diane,’’ by Heinrich 
Reinhardt, settled down into a success at this 
jolly little hall in the Strand. The story of the 
opera, though simple, is quite a good one. Julien 
Was & poor painter, whose maiden aunt had pro- 
vided him with 3,000 francs to carry on his 
studies in Paris, on the condition tha. he would 
not entangle himself with any woman until he 
could support himself. The daring Countess of 
Diane, who had fallen in love with him, called to 
tell him that she had. run away from her husband, 
and had chosen him for her future love-mate. 
Julien at first resented her advances, thinking of 
his vow, but Diane had already sent his aunt 
3,000 francs, telling her it was the price of a 
painting by Julien. The picture was to be called 
‘* Eve and the Serpent,’’ and the charming Coun- 
tess had offered to pose as Eve. Learning that he 
was no longer under any obligation to his aunt, 
he declared his love for Diane. She confessed 
that she had no husband, and, embracing 
ardently, the couple joined in the delightful waltz 
refrain which told of their mutual love and faith 
in their future happiness. 


The Alhambra 


ITH ‘* 1830’’ making its last bows to the 

Alhambra audiences, ‘‘ Carmen ’’ makes its 
first. The reception given to this beautiful pro- 
duction was in itself sufficient to declare that it 
had come to stay. It is not only a feast for the 
eye; it hypnotised that organ. The first scene, 
« market-place in Southern Spain, is little else 
than a beautiful dream. Exquisite colouring, 
harmonising with the movement, the enchanting 
music, and wonderful dancing—these were the 
things that held one spellbound. Then were we 
taken to the military prison, to the courtyard of 
the posada, to a mountain pass, and finally to the 
Plaza de Toros, where the last scene of the drama 
is enacted. 

The word ‘ pretty ’’ does not describe Maria 
la Bella; she is so much more than that, so 
wilful, so chock-full of energy and mirth. La 
Malaguenita is one of the finest artistes vet seen 
even at the Alhambra. Wer dancing must be 


” 


seen, it cannot be described; while her costurre is 
sutliciently daring to attract some attention. 
Fragson was popular at the Alhambra, and the 
educated chimnonzee, ‘‘ Charles.’’ seemed to be 
able to do anything possible to the ordinary man. 
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The Coliseum 
T this great house, Paul Lincke, Oscar 
Straus, and Leo Fall have been conducting 
the Viennese orchestra in the interpretation of 
their own music. A condensed version of ‘‘ I 


’ 


Pagliacci,’’ conducted by Lorenzo Camilieri, 
proved a big attraction recently, and much appre- 
ciation was expressed by the audience at the per- 
formance of La Pia in her series of dances. La 
Pia was described on the programme as ‘“‘ the 
enchantress in a series of Pure Art dances.’’ 
Why this was necessary I do not know. Surely 
all art is pure. Miss Margaret Cooper, with a 
number of new songs, did not seem quite so much 
at home with the Coliseum audiences as she did 
at the Palace. There are so-many playing her 
game nowadays that she will have to look out for 
herself. Her songs did not seem to have their 
old bite. G. P. Huntley and Harry Gratton in 
‘** Buying a Gun,’’ Carmen Turia, from the Royal 
Opera House, Madrid, and Bernard Shaw’s 
‘* How He Lied to Her Husband,”’ with Margaret 
Halstan and Dawson Millward in the cast, were 
other items deserving of special mention. 





The London Hippodrome 
“ HE ETERNAL WALTZ ”’ finished its run 
on February 24th, after having proved one 
of the most entertaining and successful items that 
have appeared on a Hippodrome programme—a 
programme that is always one of “‘ star ’’ turns. 
Something like a record music-hall audience 
greeted Mascagni when he raised his baton to 
conduct his own opera, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
on February 26th. The public were not slow in 
showing their appreciation of the enterprise of 
the management, for Mascagni is drawing packed 
houses at every performance. Among the many 
novel turns seen at the Hippodrome during the 
month must be mentioned the Nathal Trio. One 
of these performers, in the guise of a monkey, 
might be described as Darwin’s ‘‘ Missing Link.”’ 
He climbed a rope fixed from the orchestra to the 
roof of the building, gripping with his toes as 
easily as with his fingers, and, hanging head 
downwards from that dizzy height, he literally 
made the audience gasp. 


The Pavilion 


HERE was nothing particularly striking last 

month at the Pavilion, though perhaps it 
would be fairer to say that there was nothing that 
was below the average. There were hardly any 
unknown names on the programme, the interest 
being sustained by such artistes as My Fancy, 
George Formby, Dutch Daly, Sam Stern, Alice 
Hollander, George Ross, etc., ec. 
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The Offices of THE PLAYGOER are situated in the centre of Paris, a few minutes from the 
Tuileries Gardeis Place de la Concorde, Champs Elysées, and shopping Quarter. Visitors 
are at all times welcom:. Information of all kinds is given by the staff without any fee. 





“*La Fille de Mme Angot ” 


Music by Charles Lecocq 
Reproduced at the Gaite Lyrique 


FTER forty years of longing and waiting 

M. Lecocq has seen and heard his famous 
opera comique as it was originally written. The 
civilised world knows ‘‘ La Fille de Mme Angot.’’ 
lts catchy music is whistled by the Cockney 
crrand-boy and the donkey-boy at Cairo and the 
nard-working miner of South America and the 
‘** sun-downer ’’ of Australia and the ‘‘ loafer ”’ 
of South Africa and the busy little Jap. But, 
curiously enough, some of its most ‘“‘ catchy ”’ 
airs had been suppressed; it was a revelation at 
the Gaité Lyrique when the suppressed parts were 
heard for the first time. The music is world- 
famed, and yet it is distinctly Parisian. 

It is impossible to describe the enthusiasm of 
the crowded audience in the immense theatre. 
All classes were represented. The clubman in 
the stalls, the bourgeoisie in the dress-circle, the 
shopkeepers in the balcony, and the ouvriers up 
in the topmost gods. I venture to say that were 
‘* La Fille de Mme Angot ”’ reproduced in London 
with the mise en scéne and the care that London 
stage managers now take it would have an equal 
success, 

Some middle-aged playgoers will recall with 
pleasure the success when it was performed at the 
old Philharmonic, with Emily Soldene as Lange 
and Julia Matthews as Clairette. . There was not 
a burlesque or pantomime or dance for years 
afterwards that did not have Mére Angot, the 
quarrel duet, or ‘‘ How I love Clairette!”’ as its 
chief morceau. 

Messrs. Isola, the directors, have mounted the 
opera with skill. The riot at the Halles was 
realistic in the extreme. Mlle Germaine Gallois, 
as Lange, was majestic and chic and recalled 
Emily Soldene to memory. 

Apropos, Emily Soldene, who is considered by 
Lecocq to have been the best Lange, became a 
comic opera artiste by ‘‘ accident.’’ When ‘‘ La 
Fille de Mme Angot’’ was translated for the 
London stage there were several burlesque 
actresses, as they were then called, for the réle of 
Clairette, but no one was available for Lange, 
which required a good voice, stately presence, and 
a combination of what used to be called ‘‘ senti- 
mental ’’ comic acting. Charles Morton knew 


Miss Fitz Henry, who was starring at the old 
Oxford Music Hall as a *‘ sentimental’’ singer, 
and in a few weeks Miss Fitz Henry appeared as 
Emily Soldene. Her Lange and the Grande 
Duchesse and La Péricole will not easily be for- 
gotten. My-face-is-my-fortune sort of artiste had 
not come into fashion. Playgoers of the early 
eighties required of artistes talent combined with 
beauty, but, above all, talent. 

Mile Edmée Favart has jumped into prominence 
quite suddenly. She plays and sings with skill, 
and was much applauded. But, good as she is as 
Clairette, the opinion of old playgoers is that so 
far no artiste can compare with Gabrielle Dziri in 
that réle. It is surprising that Messrs. Isola 
did not put her in the cast. In Paris she is 
known as the Clairette révée, and it is an open 
secret that Lecocq trained her and regards her as 
perfect in the réle. M. Sardet, as Ange Pitou, 
was good. Lecocq required that, according to the 
original, the réle should be sung by a tenor, and 
Sardet, who possesses a well timbrée voice with 
exquisite head notes, was cast for it. His acting 
was a little too stiff. Gilly, as Pomponnet, the 
barber, made the most of his part, and did well. 
Miss Jackson, as Amaranthe, came as a surprise 
to the Parisian audience. She was encored four 
times for her ‘‘ Légende de Mme Angot,’’ and 
showed herself a perfect actress. 

Lecocq, weighed down by years and glory, took 
refuge in the Director’s private office, and wept 
with joy as he heard the shouts that followed each 
of the favourite airs. Critics and friends came 
crowding in to congratulate him, and the emotion 
was great when M. Isola embraced the old man 
eloquently. At the end there was quite an ovation. 
Playgoers said Lecocq was the first who brought 
a note of gaiety to Paris after the sadness of the 
war, and he has brought back again Parisian 
gaiety after the war of hate and malice and 
suspicion of recent years. 

A well-known Parisian remarked : ‘‘ I feel as if 
I have come home after a voyage in foreign 
parts.’’ During the past week everybody seems 
to be singing : ‘‘ Certainement j’aime Clairette,’’ 
the Tournez waltz, and ‘‘ C’était pas la peine de 
changer de gouvernement.’’ 
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The Mascots in ‘** The King of Cadenia.”’ 1 
was perhaps a little unfortunate in selecting the 
first night of the week’s performances by the 
society at the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith. 
Neither the principals nor chorus had quite got 
used to the size of the stage and the auditorium, 
and the result was a somewhat patchy show. 
Signs there were, however, that it was only the 
effects of the strange surroundings, and, given a 
little more familiarity, the cast was thoroughly 
capable of giving an extra special perform:nce of 
this tuneful and amusing musical comedy. Mr. 
Rex Joseph sang excellently, and cut a fine figure 
as the noble Alexis—he even survived with suc- 
cess the atrocious beard at the beginning of the 
show—and Miss Ethel Brewer as the Princess 
Marie was very sweet, and possesses a charming 
voice. She would, I think, be well advised to 
cultivate a somewhat more aggressive attack, so 
much of her charm evaporated before it crossed 
the footlights. Mr. Perey G. Petch was moder- 
ately successful as the Duke of Alasia; his 
humour was a trifle thin, and one realised how 
much the success of this type of part depends on 
the personality of the actor. He wasn’t too sure 
of his words either, and played a very hesitating 
game of repetition in the first act with Mr. C. 
Edward Benton, the General Bouski, which 
threatened disaster at one stage. Mr. Charles 
\Wood was amusingly broad as Bran, and Miss 
Irene Hentschel, somewhat overweighted as 
Militza, showed distinct promise. Mr. Russell 
Chadwick was an agreeable Laski, and Miss 
Mimi Lanber very fascinating in the small part 
of Stephanie. Miss Elsie Wigginton displayed 
her usual skill in a pas seul in the second act, and 
the musical direction of Mr. Conrad King and 
stage management of Mr. Frank Morrison were 
capital. 

Illyrian D.C, in ‘* Idols.’” On the whole quite 
a good show, but the court scene, on the effective- 
ness of which the success of the play- largely 
hinges, suffered from the cramped quarters of the 
Cripplegate stage and somewhat indifferent stage 
management. Mr. A. E. Furst was very capable 
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as Hugh Colman, and with some more experi- 
ence and little less self-consciousness should train 
on into a very useful actor. He possesses a fine 
voice and a good presence, now let him learn 
to act. Mr. Reginald Gould was not quite fitted 
to Gerard Miriam. Both Mr. Frank How as Jacob 
Hart—a capital study this—and Mr. Laurence J. 
Clarence as William Saunders, were really excel- 
lent, and Mrs. McArthur Butler may be con- 
gratulated on her presentment of Anna Josephs 
and commiserated with on the fatuousness of a 
certain section of the audience whose laughter 
was typical of its intelligence. Mr. W. Macqueen 
Pope made rather less of the Counsel for the 
Prosecutor than might have been expected from 
so intelligent an actor with such a showy part, 
and his methods were hardly forensic. To Miss 
Monica Thorne was entrusted the part of Irene 
Miriam. Needless to say, she looked it to per- 
fection, but even admiration of her personal 
appearance could not blind one to the fact that she 
altogether lacked grip, and depth of feeling and 
sympathy were completely absent from her im- 
personation. On the other hand, Miss Ethel 
Chandler, as Minna Hart, erred in the opposite 
extreme. She was too intense, too emotional. 
Undoubtedly Miss Chandler shows very great 
promise, but at present her strength is undis- 
ciplined, and she hardly realises the dramatic 
value of light and shade. However, let me sav 
that there are few amateurs that I know of who 
would have played better. 

London O. and D.S. in ‘‘ Princess Ida.’’ As 
befits the opera, this was a performance where the 
ladies carried all before them. Few societies 
could put up such a quartette as Miss Rheda 
Whiley (Princess Ida), Miss Frances Glenister 
(Lady Blanche), Miss Jessie Rose (Lady Psyche), 
and Miss Kate Hedges (Melissa). Naturally the 
resultant was triumphant success. Miss Rhoda 
Whiley sang brilliantly, if she hardly got over the 
inherent difficulties of that long speech about 
women ; Miss Jessie Rose was irresistibly charm- 
ing, and Miss Kate Hedges proved her versa- 
tility by a clever performance of a part not usually 
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associated with her. If one places Miss Frances 
Glenister’s impersonation of Lady Blanche facile 
princeps it is not altogether due to the prominence 
of the part. Seldom are the qualities of acting 
and singing so united as with Miss Glenister— 
what a Queen Elizabeth in ‘‘ Merrie England ”’ 
she would make—and I regard her work in this 
show as equal to anything I have seen on the 
amateur operatic stage this season. Of the men, 
Mr. Cuthbert Sledmere as King Gama was the 
best, and his best was excellent, while Mr. 
William Haskins was quite good as King Hilde- 
brand. Mr. A. Compton Brown (Cyril) and Mr. 
Bert Rutland (Florian) showed a great deal of 
zeal, and on the whole sang very well, but their 
efforts were weakened somewhat by Mr. S. F. 
Cook’s inability to get within speaking—much 
less singing—distance of the part of Hilarion. 
As usual, the chorus-work was excellent, and the 
perhaps unduly large orchestra as _ capably 
managed as always by Mr. J. Stanley Verde, 
under whose direction the performance was given, 
Mr. A. O. Butler being the responsible producer. 
I observe that ‘‘ The Ambassador,’’ scheduled for 
the next production by this society, has now been 
dropped, but the second choice, Somerset 
Maugham’s ‘“‘ Grace,’’ is almost as ambitious. 
Here’s luck ! 

Bancroft A.D.C. in ‘‘The Admirable Crich- 
ton.’’ What a real boon the reconstructed King’s 
Hall is going to be to amateurs was evident from 
this first-class performance. Nothing could have 
been better than the staging of this most delight- 
ful fantasy, and the lighting and other effects so 
necessary to a satisfactory representation were 
perfect—a result which reflects infinite credit on 
the producer, Mr. Sydney Wallace, and his 
assistants, Mr. A. J. Neill and Mr. S. H. Stanley 
Adams. I do not remember having seen Mr. 
Arnold Dawson before, but evidently the loss has 
been mine, for his Crichton was a very fine piece 
of work. Quiet, self-restrained, and withal force- 
ful, he was as happy in his suggestion of the 
upper servant as in the scenes on the island when 
the man showed himself. Miss Alice Skuse made 
her annual appearance for the club, and again 
made one wish one. saw more of her. If Lady 
Mary Lasenby hardly gives her the opportunity 
for displaying the emotional powers with which 
she is endowed it provided a fascinating person- 
ality with a variety of moods, which were de- 
picted with great skill. Then Mr. Herbert 
Lawford, as the Earl of Loam, had a great part 
for the display of his rich fruity humour, which 
he naturally seized with the utmost success; and- 
Mr. H. James Bowley fired off Ernest Woolley’s 
epigrams without effort, and played most amus- 
ingly and naturally throughout. Miss _ Jessie 
Neill was the Tweenie of the production and 
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scored heavily with her audience. She was per- 
haps a shade exaggerated, and I forget whether 
tradition prescribes that Mary Jane make-up in 
the first act-—for a lady so clever in the matter of 
hairdressing, she showed deplorable taste in the 
arrangement of her own locks. And one must 
not forget Miss Florence Argyle’s perfect per- 
formance of the Countess of Brocklehurst. It 
was instinct with cleverness and reality. There 
are, of course, a host of small parts—all capitally 
rendered—which space alone forbids me enumer- 
ating. The club is going great guns this season, 
for their next production is, that charming, if 
ingenuous, play, ‘‘ Priscilla Runs Away.’’ 

Great Western Railway D.C. in ‘* Beauty and 
the Barge.’’ I took my annual trip to Reading 
to see these enthusiastic amateurs essay this 
amusing farce, the bloom of which, so far as 
London is concerned, is now worn off by constant 
repetition. As a show it was hardly as success- 
ful as their last performance of ‘‘A Brace of 
Partridges.’’ For one thing, the stage in the 
Town Hall is too small for the Inn scene, and 
there was a lack of public-house atmosphere. 
The supers had evidently been drinking such 
heady beer that their faculties were dulled, and 
they were the wildest lot of bacchanalians that 
ever manned a barge. The pace was, of course, 
much too slow, and a number of the performers 
were seekers after inspiration which the prompter 
cold-heartedly refused. Mr. Will Hives was 
tolerably successful as Captain Barley—no one 
could quite fail in the part—and was quite good 
enough to suggest that with a little more coach- 
ing he would have been a great deal better; and 
Miss Mabel Gillender made a very charming 
Ethel. She should avoid elocution, though, like 
the plague. She only needs to be a. little more 
natural to be completely fascinating. .I liked Mr. 
H. Manners Little as Bill Stubbs, but I hated him 
very thoroughly as Lieutenant Seton Boyne— 
indeed, there was really no suggestion of .,the 
dashing and attractive naval lieutenant about: his 
impersonation. Mr. Stan. D. Justins lacked 
devil as Major Smedley, and Miss Peggy Gran- 
ville-Brown worked very conscientiously as Mrs, 
Porter. 

North London O. and D.S. in ‘‘ The Admirable 
Crichton.’’ One had heard of the completeness 
with which Mr. Toplis had previously mounted 
this show at the Cripplegate Theatre, but it was 
not until I witnessed the present performance that 
one realised what a magnificent installation this 
stage has. Small though it is, the lighting effects 





were admirably worked, and the special scenery - 


and properties exactly fitted the case. It is in- 
evitable that comparisons should be made with 
the Bancroft Dramatic Club’s performance of the 
same piece a week or so before, and from that 
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associated with her. If one places Miss Frances 
Glenister’s impersonation of Lady Blanche facile 
princeps it is not altogether due to the prominence 
of the part. Seldom are the qualities of acting 
and singing so united as with Miss Glenister— 
what a Queen Elizabeth in ‘‘ Merrie England ”’ 
she would make—and I regard her work in this 
show as equal to anything I have seen on the 
amateur operatic stage this season. Of the men, 
Mr. Cuthbert Sledmere as King Gama was the 
best, and his best was excellent, while Mr. 
William Haskins was quite good as King Hilde- 
brand. Mr. A. Compton Brown (Cyril) and Mr. 
Bert Rutland (Florian) showed a great deal of 
zeal, and on the whole sang very well, but their 
efforts were weakened somewhat by Mr. S. F. 
Cook’s inability to get within speaking—much 
less singing—distance of the part of Hilarion. 
As usual, the chorus-work was excellent, and the 
perhaps unduly large orchestra as _ capably 
managed as always by Mr. J. Stanley Verde, 
under whose direction the performance was given, 
Mr. A. O. Butler being the responsible producer. 
I observe that ‘‘ The Ambassador,’’ scheduled for 
the next production by this society, has now been 
dropped, but the second choice, Somerset 
Maugham’s ‘‘ Grace,’”’ is almost as ambitious. 
Here’s luck ! 

Bancroft A.D.C. in ‘‘The Admirable Crich- 
ton.’’ What a real boon the reconstructed King’s 
Hall is going to be to amateurs was evident from 
this first-class performance. Nothing could have 


been better than the staging of this most delight-’ 


ful fantasy, and the lighting and other effects so 
necessary to a satisfactory representation were 
perfect—a result which reflects infinite credit on 
the producer, Mr. Sydney Wallace, and _ his 
assistants, Mr. A. J. Neill and Mr. S. H. Stanley 
Adams. I do not remember having seen Mr. 
Arnold Dawson before, but evidently the loss has 
been mine, for his Crichton was a very fine piece 
of work. Quiet, self-restrained, and withal force- 
ful, he was as happy in his suggestion of the 
upper servant as in the scenes on the island when 
the man showed himself.. Miss Alice Skuse made 
her annual appearance for the club, and again 
made one wish one saw more of her. If Lady 
Mary Lasenby hardly gives her the opportunity 
for displaying the emotional powers with which 
she is endowed it provided a fascinating person- 
ality with a variety of moods, which were de- 
picted with great skill. Then Mr. Herbert 
Lawford, as the Earl of Loam, had a great part 
for the display of his rich fruity humour, which 
he naturally seized with the utmost success; and 
Mr. H. James Bowley fired off Ernest Woolley’s 
epigrams without effort, and played most amus- 
ingly and naturally throughout. Miss _ Jessie 
Neill was the Tweenie of the production and 
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scored heavily with her audience. She was per- 
haps a shade exaggerated, and | forget whether 
tradition prescribes that Mary Jane make-up in 
the first act-—for a lady so clever in the matter of 
hairdressing, she showed deplorable taste in the 
arrangement of her own locks. And one must 
not forget Miss Florence Argyle’s perfect per- 
formance of the Countess of Brocklehurst. It 
was instinct with cleverness and reality. There 
are, of course, a host of small parts—all capitally 
rendered—which space alone forbids me enumer- 
ating. The club is going great guns this season, 
for their next production is that charming, if 
ingenuous, play, ‘* Priscilla Runs Away.”’ 

Great Western Railway D.C. in ‘* Beauty and 
the Barge.’’ I took my annual trip to Reading 
to see these enthusiastic amateurs essay this 
amusing farce, the bloom of which, so far as 
London is concerned, is now worn off by constant 
repetition. As a show it was hardly as success- 
ful as their last performance of ‘‘A Brace of 
Partridges.’’ For one thing, the stage in the 
Town Hall is too small for the Inn scene, and 
there was a lack of public-house atmosphere. 
The supers had evidently been drinking such 
heady beer that their faculties were dulled, and 
they were the wildest lot of bacchanalians that 
ever manned a barge. The pace was, of course, 
much too slow, and a number of the performers 
were seekers after inspiration which the prompter 
cold-heartedly refused. Mr. Will Hives was 
tolerably successful as Captain Barley—no one 
could quite fail in the part—and was quite good 
enough to suggest that with a little more coach- 
ing he would have been a great deal better; and 
Miss Mabel Gillender made a very charming 
Ethel. She should avoid elocution, though, like 
the plague. She only needs to be a. little more 
natural to be completely fascinating. I liked Mr. 
H. Manners Little as Bill Stubbs, but I hated him 
very thoroughly as Lieutenant Seton Boyne— 
indeed, there was really no suggestion of .,the 
dashing and attractive naval lieutenant about: his 
impersonation. Mr. Stan. D. Justins lacked 
devil as Major Smedley, and Miss Peggy Gran- 
ville-Brown worked very conscientiously as Mrs. 
Porter. 

North London O. and D.S, in ‘‘ The Admirable 
Crichton.’’ One had heard of the completeness 
with which Mr. Toplis had previously mounted 
this show at the Cripplegate Theatre, but it was 
not until I witnessed the present performance that 
one realised what a magnificent installation this 
stage has. Small though it is, the lighting effects 
were admirably worked, and the special scenery 
and properties exactly fitted the case. It is in- 
evitable that comparisons should be made with 
the Bancroft Dramatic Club’s performance of the 
same piece a week or so before, and from that 
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standard the North London amateurs were not 
quite so evenly good. Mr. Charles G. Dickinson 
was capital as Cric hton, better, perhaps, in his 
scenes on the island than in the surroundings of 
Mayfair, where he lacked something of the 
butler’s suavity; and Miss Nellie Craig, while 
very charming, was hardly distinguished enough 
as Lady Mary Lasenby. Mrs. Herbert Ford 
yave point to the Countess of Brocklehurst’s 
somewhat impertinent interrogatories, and Mr. A. 
Douglas Hale, if he wasn’t quite the Earl of 
Loam, was at any rate consistently amusing. Mr, 
Murray Short produced the play admirably and 
also essayed the part of the Hon, Ernest W oolley. 
His elfort in this direction was not, however, very 
successful. I have the greatest admiration for 
Mr. Short as a character actor and as a stage 
manager, but frankness compels me to say that I 
have never seen him do any work as a straight 
juvenile which is in the least degree worthy of his 
reputation. Others in the long cast were Miss 
Dorothy Clayton (Lady Agatha), Miss Mabel 
Pearey (Lady Catherine), Miss Violet Haswell, 
quite clever as ‘‘ Tweeny,’’ Mr. Frank Hodson 
(Rev. John Treherne), and Mr. Edmund Water- 
man (Lord Brocklehurst). 

Garrick D.S. in ‘* The Man from Blankley’s.’’ 
This production marks a departure from the 
usual farce provided by this society. They have 
given us several excellent representations of 
drama and costume pieces, and now show that 
they are equally capable in dealing with farce, 
and it was evident from the applause that the 
audience was thoroughly appreciative of the 
change. The play provides an opportunity for 
depicting the most extraordinary collection of 
individuals that the wit of the caricaturist could 
devise, and as all the parts were in very capable 
hands the general result was very diverting. The 
club indeed possess a number of clever character- 
actors, and criticism must chiefly be levelled at 
the exponents of the straight parts. Mr. Herbert 
Walther, for instance, as Lord Strathpeffer 
showed so much reserved force that he hardly got 
across, and Miss Elsie Davidson, usually so 
excellent, was not quite at home in the part of 
Miss Seaton. Mr. George Quennell was right in 
the picture as Mr. Tidmarsh, as were Mr. Allen 
Douglas (Mr. Ditchwater), Mr. E. Beal Bantock 
(Mr. Bodfish), and Mr. Harrison Beale (Dawes), 
but the gem of the evening was Mr. Vernon 
Leftwich’s amazingly clever performance of Mr. 
Gilwattle. I have never seen this actor to better 
advantage, and his impersonation was enriched 
by a number of lifelike and original touches that 
made him stand right out from that hetero- 
geneous collection of individuals. Miss Esmé 
Proudfort worked hard as Mrs. Tidmarsh, but 


she was hardly fitted, and Miss Louise Forge 
as Mrs. Gilwattle and Miss Elsa Cutler as Miss 
Bugle were perhaps the pick of the ladies. ‘* The 
Man from Blankley’s’’ was preceded by ‘‘ The 
Coaspiracy,’’ in which Mr. Clive Brook carried 
off the honours as Baron Brunfels. Next per- 
formance, ‘*‘ If I Were King.”’ 

Wyndham D.C. in *‘ Lady Huntworth’s Ex- 
periment.’’ For this charity performance the 
club revived an old show which has been previ- 
ously noticed in these columns. It proved a 
happy selection and was given in a manner 
worthy of the society, while Messrs. W. Harold 
Squire (Rev. Audrey Pillenger), Robert Baines 
(Dorvaston), W. Ellis Reynolds (Gandy), and 
Frank Mead (Crayll), each suitably fitted, could 
hardly have been improved upon. The ladies, so 
far as memory carries me, were all new. Miss 
Norah Gregory Jones was a bewitching Lucy, 
Miss Kate Harris played Lady Huntworth with 
just the least indecision, but none the less charm- 
ingly, and Miss Flora Douglas, perhaps wisely, 
declined to give character to Miss Pillenger, and 
acted it straightforwardly, so that one hardly 
noticed the incongruity of lorgnettes in a country 
vicarage. Miss Winifred Kemp had in Keziah 
one of those parts in which she excels, and she 
got home every time. The play was capitally 
produced by Mr. Reginald Revington, the garden 
set in Act I. being admirable. 

Dagonet D. and O.C. in ‘‘ Smith’ and 
‘*Compromising Martha.’’ Somerset Maug- 
ham’s Mrs. Dallas-Baker was by no means the 
sort of woman to marry the Herbert Dallas- 
Baker, K.C., of Mr. Reginald Harte. Who made 
up Mr. Harte, and who on earth dressed him? 
He was certainly in keeping with that terrible 
room of many colours, but surely there was some- 
body who could have put him right on these 
vital points! Miss Margaret Hathaway, Mr. C. 
Wills Pearson and Miss Dora Landau gallantly 
endeavoured to save the show from failure from 
an artistic point of view, but were not successful. 
Miss Gladys Collings is to be congratulated upon 
her rendering of Smith, and if Mr. Arthur 
Gardiner had not been so confident of himself the 
same might have been said of him. ‘‘ Com- 
promising Martha ’’ was a chilly affair. Keble 
Howard’s curate was surely not such an incom- 
parable ass as Mr. Douglas West made him 
out to be, and Miss Mollie Butt should have put 
a lot more ginger into the part of Monica. 
Monica was a fresh young gir! with a heart, with 
a smack of the devil in her. Mr. Arthur Gardiner 
and Miss Brunette Blaiberg were quite good as 
Martha and the Neighbour, but the performance, 
as a whole, seemed to transform Martha’s cot- 
tage into a refrigerator. 
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By Mrs. HUMPHRY (“‘ Madge ”) 


T this time of year the ladies of England up-to-date, the tube skirt has now given way to 
A« full of interrogations about the new those of ampler cut. Certainly they are not full 

fashions. Among the first questions are: in the sense of that word as recognised a decade 
Where are our waists to be worn? What length since, but at least they are less trying to the 
are our skirts to be? 
What are the new mate- 
rials? The new colours? 
What about sleeves? 
These are all important 
in their way, and must 
be taken seriatim. 


figure and less annoying 
to the artistic eye than 
the very tight gowns, 
with their dragged effect 
across the figure, at 
which the street boy 
points and jeers. Fashion 
allows the skirt to be cut 
up in breadths about the 
feet, and this gives much 
more freedom of motion 
and allows the wearer’s 
movements to be more 
graceful than was pos- 
sible with the hobble 
skirt. 


THE 1912 Waist. 


There is no _ doubt 
whatever that the waist 
is gradually lengthening, 
and that by next season, 
if not before, it will have 
reached its normal posi- 
tion. As it is, thousands 
and thousands of English- 
women, who have been 
endeavouring to keep 
up with the Directoire 
and Empire fashions, 
have now forsaken them 
and taken to the long 
waist again. English 
tailors and dressmakers 
recognise this revulsion 
of taste, and fall in with 
it, the more accommo- 
datingly as the English 
figure is much better 
suited to more simple 
lines—i.e., those which 
follow the lines of the 
natural figure. 


THE New MATERIALS. 


Among the _ most 
fashionable materials is 
whipcord suiting, which 
is enormously used for 
tailor-mades, bei-g of 
that clinging texture 
which, together with 
ratine, in its newest 
qualities accommodates ~ 
itself to the figure and 
turns out so smart under 
the hands of a clever 
tailor. Others for tailor- 
mades are Scotch home- 
spun, cheviot and 
blanket cloth, also cor- 
duroy tweed. But the 
THe NEw SkIrrT. ‘new’? material is an 

In the same way, the Retain ates old friend—nothing less 
pret J tight, crippling Gathered Silk Hat with aiken flowers then black stk, weasel % 
skirt is now no longer to be worn not only for 
worn by women of high position in Society. coats and skirts, but for long coats, variously 
Though still patronised by the little ladies of trimmed, and in any colour that suits the fancy of 
Suburbia, who believe that they are entirely the customer. Poplin and satin are also in very 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


great favour, and will continue to be so for the 


next few months. Some of the long black silk 
coats are trimmed with embroidery up to the 


knees, and have also rich ornament of the same 





Shot taffeta and 
fine lace 


White catia ninon Tunic. 
Train and sleeves edged 
fur 





description on the sleeves and collar. Poplin 
follows suit, and sometimes has a very beautiful 
trimming of lace, either Irish or Venetian (imita- 
tion). But perhaps the most fashionable trimming 
of any is a combination of black and white. 
White satin striped with black or braided in long 
black stripes is in very great favour, especially 
when the coat is accompanied by a hat or toque 
also in black and white. The tailor-made silk 
costume has a rather simple skirt, but the coat is 
decorated with braid or embroidery, perhaps a 
band of silk or satin trimming it round the out- 
lines. A very chic sapphire-blue poplin costume 
has a band of white satin bordering the skirt and 
also the coat, forming revers and cuffs. This 
satin is ornamented with quantities of very small 
black buttons, sewn on in diagonal lines. Buttons 
are used by the hundred on many of the smart 
costumes, and will form a prominent feature of 
dress during the present season. 





THe New Corours. 

The new colours are of great variety and 
beauty. Though rumour had it that they were to 
be loud and gaudy, the reverse appears to be the 
case. Even the reds have a kind of subdued 
character in contrast to the brilliant tomato and 
some of the harsh, crude tones that were worn 
last year. The one exception to this is the tre- 
mendous vogue of cerise. This has lasted a 
couple of months, and is still going strong as 
ever. Black silk or satin costumes and dresses 
are trimmed with cerise taffetas, and whole toques 
are made of it to match. <A very beautiful colour 
is nemophila-blue, and a deeper azure, which 
various firms christen with different names. 
Yellow is creeping gradually into favour, though 
more for evening than for outdoor wear, and a 
dull tone of orange is used as trimming on dark 
materials. Green is rather neglected just at the 
moment in favour of blue, and some very telling 
tones of brown. Purples and mauves never go 
out, but in mentioning these colours I always feel 
impelled to warn purchasers against choosing 
tones that make their complexions look ghastly, 
even livid. Cheeks softly pink and white suffer 
no injury from their proximity, but those inclined 
to sallowness must beware. Verbum sap. 


THe RETURN OF THE LONG SLEEVE. 

Not only in afternoon dresses but also with 
evening frocks the long sleeve is now the mode. 
It needs some skill in cutting, because it fits so 
tightly as to hamper the movements and contract 
the veins of the arms if not well cut. At the wrist 
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J. A. HARRISON CO. 


Theatrical, Fancy and Historical Costumiers 


29 LEICESTER SQUARE, w.c. 


Gelegrams: “ Grectness, London.” . Telephone : 2941 Gerrard. 





Established in Bow Street, Covent Garden, 1840. 





Costumiers to the Principal London 
and Provincial Theatres. 


= . e E= Costumes, Wigs, and 
Use : id. Fancy Dresses lent on hire or made} 
at to order. 


STEPHENS Amateur Dramatic and Operatic 


Societies supplied with Costumes, 
BOOT POLISH Wigs, Properties, etc. 


for Brown or Black Leather. 


It is not only good—it is the best. The only English Firm to supply 
Who sale from Costumes for 


W.STEPHENS & Co.,45 & 45a Brook Green, London, W. ae TH E M I RA Cc LE 99 
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Telegrams : 


“ HATTERIE, LONDON.” 


Telephone : 
GERRARD 21, 2 LINES. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 
will be forwarded upon application. 


BRANCHES : 
47 CORNHILL - Bank 6059. 
60 MOORGATE STREET London Wall 4439. 
62 PICCADILLY, and 
1 ALBEMARLE STREET Gerrard 946. 





Established in the Reign of 
Ring George the Fourtb. 





Hat Makers 
To His Majesty the King 


105-107109- OXFORD ST-W: 











MURPHY & ORR 


IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 





A CHARMING 
PRESENT 


Fine Irish Crochet and Linen 
Cambric Jabot, as_ illustration, 
only 4/6 
Also in All Crochet, 7/- 10/+ 12/- 





Lovely Hand-Embroidered Linen 
Tea Cloths from 5/- each 
Beautiful Embroidered Hand- 
kerchiefs from 4d. each, in our 
LIST. 

May we send you a copy ? 


MURPHY & ORR, 18D BELFAST, IRELAND 


The Cheapest House in the Trade for Genuine Linens 

















WESTALL LEAR & Co., Ltd. 


Typewriting Carbons 
Duplicating Ribbons 
Stationery 


101 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, and arms 
of matchless whiteness are ensured to those Ladies 
who use 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


Most curative, healing, and 
refreshing. It preserves the 
skin from all trying changes 
of weather, removes 
freckles, tan, redness and 
roughness; soothes and 
heals irritation and 
cutaneous eruptions more 
effectually than any other 
preparation. Warranted 
harmless. 


Bottles 2/3 and 4/6 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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In the Boudoir (continued ) 


it is continued in a little tab which falls over part 
of the back of the hand, and sometimes it finishes 
in a turned-back cuff. A black silk outdoor dress 
is made princess fashion, with the tight sleeve 
slightly rucked and ending in a cuff of lace and 
gauze matching the yoke and collar. 
has the skirt trimmed with 
a panier effect, and though 
the fullness is kept very 
flat, yet it is the precursor 
of gowns in lighter mate- 
rials, especially for evening 
wear, with fully developed 
paniers. The kimono sleeve 
still continues in vogue for 
afternoon and evening 
gowns, and also for 
blouses, but the return of 
the long sleeve will have a 
deterrent effect upon this 
mode from the Land of the 
Fan. Long, tight-fitting 
lace sleeves, transparent or lined with 
thin chiffon, are seen with demi- 
toilette evening gowns. Many 
modistes continue to make the tube- 
like, half-long sleeve in the same 
material as the gown, but it is pro- 
bable that this has reached and 
passed the zenith of its career. 


This gown 


Dance FROCKs. 

The long skirt is scarcely ever seen 
now in the ballroom, even _ the 
chaperon, unless she should be a very 
old lady, conforming to this con- 
venient and not unpicturesque style. 
Unpicturesque! Could anything be 
less picturesque than the long skirt of 
the Edwardian period, clutched by the 
dancer across her body and hanging 
in unwieldy folds from her left hand, 
or perhaps held by her partner? 
Many of the evening frocks are made 
over gold lace. The slip is cut to fit 
the figure, and the material of the 
gown, whether chiffon, silk, muslin, 
or fancy gauze, is arranged on this. A gold dress 
carried out in this fashion is very successful, and 
one in the new chameleon chiffon not less so. Grey 
preserves its popularity, and is made in every 
shade. A medium tone should be chosen, as the 
very pale ones are apt to look like dirty white, 
and the very dark ones do not light up in so 
charming a way as pearl and silver-grey. 


and Skirt. 
coarse 





lace dyed same 
colour 


GOWNS AT THE PLay, 

Some beautiful gowns are now being worn at 
the London theatres. In the Pinero play at the 
Duke of York’s a white lace, with tunic of cerise 
charmeuse and a deep sailor collar of bugle em- 
broidery, is much admired. Very attractive, too, 

is another white frock with a black 
chiffon tunic, the Pandora girl who 
wears it donning poinsettia red shoes 
and wearing a poinsettia in her hair. 
Miss Marie Léhr wears a lace gown 
with blue crépe-de-chine tunic, and 
the effect is increased by blue ribbons 
arranged under the lace. Her second 
gown is in white chiffon over white 
charmeuse, made with a white chiffon 
tunic curving off to form a train. 


Tue New Hats. 

Early as the season is, it appears 
certain that the very large hat will be 
but rarely seen in high Society.- The 
fact that the Rue de la Paix shows 
only models of moderate size is deci- 
sive on this point. The characteristic 
of the new season’s hats is the beauty 
of the curves, and of the new toque 
the quantity of material which is 
pleated into an ornamental band that 
rests on the hair. Seven yards of 
taffetas had been utilised for one of 
these, the colour a lovely periwinkle, 
the band of Venetian point over pale 
green. A white aigrette was the only 
trimming. 


COLOURED STRAWS. 
if Among the colours of the new 
»¥' straw hats are old-gold, amber, tan, 
and kindred shades, and, as may be 
expected when this is the case, brown, 
stone-colour, and old-gold materials 


Fawn brocade cloth Coat for dresses are also greatly in vogue. 


Reveres of Feathers, of course, are favourite 


trimmings for hats, and though they 
are not so extravagantly costly as in 
previous years, yet millionaire ladies will find no 
difficulty in discovering specimens for which they 
may pay several guineas. 


CL apts 
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Society Notes 


ADY SELKIRK has settled on May 14th 

for her dance in honour of her grand-niece, 

Miss Cicely Grey-Egerton, one of this 
year’s debutantes. Childless herself, Lady Sel- 
kirk is fond of girls, and she has often proved a 
kindly chaperon. It is interesting to note that 
Lady Selkirk occupies the so-called haunted house 
in Berkeley Square mentioned by Mr. Andrew 
Liang in his review of London ghosts. She used 
to live next door, or, at any rate, very close to 
the then empty house, which she purchased and 
made her residence. As a matter of fact, the 
house was never haunted, but it certainly had a 
sinister reputation, which kept it empty for years. 
One story concerning it is that it belonged io the 
du Prés, of Wilton Park, Bucks, one of whom 
shut up his lunatic brother in a cage in the attic. 
The poor captive was so violent that he was fed 
through a hole, and his cries and groans could be 
heard in the adjacent houses. Thus one of 
several stories, doubtless all apocryphal, concern- 
ing the house. 

Lord Marsham, the future Karl of Romney, has 
just been appointed to a second lieutenancy in the 
Coldstreams. He is an only child, and does not 
come of age until july next year. Lady Romney 
is a daughter of Lady Farquhar by her late hus- 
band, and a sister of Sir Samuel Scott. The 
Marshams are a very old family, dating from the 
iwelfth century, but their possessions nowadays 
are not equal to their pedigree. This is owing 
to the gambling habit of a former Earl of 
Romney. In one night he lost, it is said, 
£100,000, and this so impoverished the family 
that Mote Park, Maidstone, had to be sold. Mote 
Park is one of the fairest spots in Kent, and 
ditticult to associate with a tragedy of the gaming 
tubles The family place is now Gayton Hall, in 
Norfolk, in which county the Marshams_ were 
originally settled. 


Lady Grizel Hamilton and her husband, the 
Master of Belhaven, are staying at the latter’s 
parents’ house in Lennox Gardens. Eldest and 
most attractive of Lady Dundonald’s three 
daughters, Lady Grizel is rather small, with 
beautiful eves and fine features, and she has 
much charm of manner and appearance. She is, 
in fact, quite the antithesis of what a great 
sportswoman might be supposed to be like, yet 
the future Lady Belhaven and Stenton has shot 
big game and had many exciting experiences 
when in search of sport. Lady Grizel does not 
know what fear means, and from the day of her 
wedding—a — boy-and-girl =marriage—she _ has 
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thrown herself heart and soul into sharing her 
husband’s love of travel and sport. 


The pretty title of ‘‘ Master’ borne by eldest 
sons of Scottish barons and viscounts does not 
carry with it the designation of ‘‘ Mistress ’’ for 
their wives, but the heiress-apparent (failing male 
issue) of a peer of Scotland, whose title passes in 
the female line, is entitled to, and generally did 
in former days, call herself ‘‘ The Mistress.’’ 
South of the Border the peculiar Scots designa- 
tion of ‘‘ Master’’ is sometimes dropped, the 
prefix of ‘* honourable ’’ being taken instead, but 
for the sake of the picturesque it is pleasing to 
note that ‘‘ Master’’ is mostly used. A_ well- 
known example is Lord Elibank’s eldest son, the 
Chief Government Whip, who is always referred 
to as ‘‘ The Master of Elibank.’’ He would hardly 
be recognised were he referred to as the Hon. 
Alexander Murray. 

Lord Carrington becomes Marquis of Lincoln- 
shire on getting a step in the peerage, but it 
would be thought that Nottinghamshire would 
have been a more appropriate designation, for his 
family were originally settled in the Midland 
county. There is probably no more popular peer 
than the ‘‘ Charlie Carrington ’’ of former days, 
or a peer more highly esteemed by the public, but 
the first Lord Carrington was by no means a 
popular personage. The Spectator of his day 
was particularly hard upon him. ‘‘ This Tory 
peer,’’ it remarks, ‘‘ is a man of very low origin 
—probably Jewish—and was created first an 
Irish then an English peer by Mr. Pitt in conse- 
quence of his wealth. He assumed the title of 
Carrington to create an impression that he was 
connected with the ancient family of Smith, which 
formerly bore it, but with which he had no other 
affinity than a common descent from Adam. The 
fact is, he was a Toad-eater of Pitt’s, and his 
Parliamentary interest was worth having.’’ His 
worthy descendant to-day is, it may be noted, a 
Radical. 

Almost unnoticed, the death has taken place of 
Colonel Meeking, of Richings Park, Bucks, and 
Belgrave Square. The name was a familiar one 
to shoppers of a generation ago, but the big 
business premises in London, where the Meeking 
fortune was made, are now known by another 
name. Colonel Meeking, who was twice married, 
had one or two great troubles. His youngest 
daughter had a tragic death, being killed through 
a carriage accident in Hyde Park, and his son, 
who was in the roth Hussars, died in South 
Africa of enteric. Colonel Meeking was seventy- 
three. 
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Interesting Extracts from New Books 


The Drone. By RUTHERFORD MAyNE. 


Joun: And you can manage a house, Sarah— 
and well, too, can’t you? 

SARAH: | ran the house for Andy there for 
twenty years and more, and I never once had to 
ask him for a pound. And, what’s more, I| put 
some into the bank every quarter. 

Joun : Did you now? 

SaRAH: Yes, and I cleared five pounds on 
butter last year. 

Joun : Did you? 

SarAH: And made a profit of ten pounds on 
eggs alone this year already. 

Joun : Sarah, will you marry me? 

SarAH : Oh, John, this is very sudden. I will. 
I will. Will you tell them when they come in? 


(Maunsel & Co., Ltd., Dublin. 3s. 6d. net.) 


An Actor’s Note Books. By FRANK ARCHER. 

From the back of the pit at the Lyceum one 
evening I witnessed ‘‘ The Cup,’’ and | remember 
how absolutely grateful I was to Terriss for his 
clear and manly elocution. I really could not, 
strain my hearing as I might, distinguish Irving’s 
words. As his detractors admitted, he certainly, 
to a great extent, conquered these eccentricities 
as time went on, which was very much to his 
credit. 

His performance in ‘‘ The Bells ’’ was a splen- 
did piece of melodramatic acting. I saw it when 
first produced, and remember, when praising it to 
his manager, Colonel Bateman, how excitedly and 
fiercely he swore that the acting was equal to 
Lemaitre’s, and the American was a judge of 
theatrical art. 


(Stanley Paul & Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


David Garrick and Ilis French Friends: By 
F. A. HEDGCOCK. 


Garrick, without waiting for wishes to become 
entreaties, unaided and surrounded by faces 
which almost touched his own, acted the greatest 
scenes of the English stage. His ordinary coat 
or cloak, his hat and his boots or shoes became, 
thanks to his way of arranging them, the best- 
designed costumes for all réles. The only pre- 
caution taken amongst so many spectators who 
did not understand English well enough to follow 
it in the rapidity of dramatic delivery was that 
M. Suard gave a translation made on the spot; 
and M. Suard declared that that was absolutely 
needless. Garrick’s dumb show was the noblest, 


xi 


the most forcible, and the most pathetic of trans- 
lations. One felt tempted to call out to him at 
every moment, as to those mimes whose gestures 
vied in eloquence with Cicero’s speech: ‘‘ You 
speak to us with your hands.’’ His gestures 
made one shudder, his looks and his tones drew 
tears. 

Among his friends were Patu, the Anglo- 
maniac, the Shakespearean enthusiast; de La 
Place, who in studying English had forgotten his 
own language; Monnet, an early example of the 
cosmopolitan impresario; Madame Riccoboni, 
who drew her inspiration from the novels of 
Richardson, and filled her pages with English 
characters and scenes; Noverre, ballet-master to 
all the Courts of the Continent; Grimm, who 
provided them all with news; d’Holbach, pro- 
prietor of the Café de l'Europe; Morellet and 
Madame Necker, Suard and le Texier, and many 
others who were not simply Frenchmen, but 
whose sympathies and reputations extended 
widely to foreign countries. Here, then, Garrick 
was what his birth destined him to be—a bond 
between France and England. Had _ not the 
Napoleonic wars interrupted that exchange of 
opinions which, in spite of political differences, 
had not ceased all through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Garrick might well have been hailed as one 
of the founders of the Entente Cordiale; and, 
even as it is, he must be considered as one of 
those who did most to dissipate the clouds of 
prejudice which hid France from England and to 
bring about a parallelism of views between Paris 
and London. 


(Stanley Paul & Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


A Book of Short Plays and a Memory. 
bE Courcy LaFFAN. 

Marcaret : Algie, it is dreadful to be a failure ; 
to talk so big, and then have to sing so small; to 
be so unique, and then—just like everybody else. 

Acie: But this failure is a thing more pre- 
cious than many victories, and—the small song 
you will have to sing the sweetest ever a man 
listened to. 

MarGaret: What about Mrs. Carnegie? Oh, 
Algie ! 

Acie: Mrs. Carnegie will have the delight of 
that ‘‘ further development ’’ for which her soul 
has so ardently longed—she will enjoy the 
greatest pleasure that some natures know; she 
will say : ‘‘ 1 told you so,’’ and suck her cheeks in. 


(Stanley Paul & Co. 


By Mrs. 


2s. net.) 
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MODEL 861. 
For average figures. Low bust, 
deep below waist. 
Price 21/ 





r Mas . 
MODEL 962. 
For a figures. any’ bust, long 
skirt, cut-away front. 
Price 21/9 


NOW Comes 
Their Reward 








NOW will the wearers of 


Royal Worcester 
Kidfitting Corsets 


reap their reward. 


The momentous announcement made 
in the London ‘ Times,” “ Daily Tele- 
graph,” “Daily Mail,” and all leading 
newspapers directly it was known that 
the new designs of ROYAL WORCES- 
TER KIDFITTING CORSETS have 
been elected by both Paris and Vienna 
for the new 1912 fashion means that 
all the new models of Royal Worces- 
ter Kidfitting Corsets will have the 
FASHION’S NEW CURVE 


NOW those ladies who have been 
moulding their figures to perfect lines by 
wearing Royal Worcester Kidfitting 
Corsets will have a great advantage, for 
upon the developed figure the beauty 
of the NEW CURVE will show off 


ten times more. 
Notwithstanding the enormous cost 


which has been incurred in perfecting 
the corset that has been elected by 


Paris and Vienna, the prices of Royal ; 
Worcester Corsets with the NEW ‘ 
CURVE have not been raised and it 


is guaranteed that you can get a 
better shaped corset than you have ever 
worn before at even less than you used 
to pay for the old makes. 





Write for Illustrated Booklet, Post Free. 





Peter Robinson 


LIMITED 


OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 





MODEL 930, 


A charming model of unique 
goring and boning. 
32/6 


Price 





MODEL 639, 


For average figures. Low 
bust, deep below. 
Price 12/11 
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IMPORTANT 


Back numbers of 
“The Playgoer and 

Society Illustrated ” 

are valuable 








Numbers of ‘‘ The Playgoer and Society 
Illustrated’ may be had at the following 


prices : 

EACH 
No. 1 “FALSE GODS” . : : ; , 1/- 
» 2 “SIR WALTER RALEGH ”’ : . 9d. 
a 3 “THE BRASS BOTTLE" . ‘ . 6d. 
4 “THE BLUE BIRD” . : : 1/- 
» 5 “DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE" . 6d. 
6 “THE TENTH MAN” y ' : 6d. 
7 “ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE ”’ : éd. 
» 8 “THE ISLANDER”. : : ; 6d. 
9 “TANTALISING TOMMY ”’ : ‘ 1/- 
10 “THE SPECKLED BAND” : I/- 

» Il “THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST ”’ 6d. 
» 12 “KING HENRY VIL” ates : : if. 
» 13 “COUNT HANNIBAL” : , : 1/- 
» 14 “MRS. SKEFFINGTON” . ; , éd. 
» 15 “THE FOLLIES”’ : ; : 1/- 
» 16 “INCONSTANT GEORGE” : . 2/6 
» 17 “PRESERVING MR. PANMURE”" . | éd. 
» 18 “THE POPINJAY”. : : . 6d. 
» 19 “LADY PATRICIA” . v ; ‘ 6d. 
. 2 “Riese” Cs : . 2/6 
» 21 “A BUTTERFLY ON THE WHEEL” 6d- 
» 22 *POMANDER WALK’ 2 , 6d. 
» 2 “BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS " . 6d 
» 24 “MACBETH ” ‘ . 
» 2 “MAN AND SUPERMAN * ; ; 6d 
» 20° “THE MOUSME” : ; 
» 27 “THE PERPLEXED HUSBAND” , 6d. 
» 28 “THE MIRACLE” ‘ : 1/- 


» 29 “SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY’ "6d 


Postage 3d. extra (packed in cardboard). 
Abroad 33d. extra (packed in cardboard). 








Address, Manager 


“ Playgoer & Society Illustrated” 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The Playgoer & Society 
Illustrated 


Vol. V. March-April, 1912. No. 30, 





NOTICE 


All communications must be addressed to the Editor, 
Manager, or Advertisement Manager at 12 Regent Street, 
London, S.W., according to the department to which they 
respectively relate. Telephone 9457 Gerrard. 

“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” can be ob- 
tained from the principal newsagents, and at all railway 
bookstalls, or will be sent direct from the office on the 
following terms: 


Unitep Kincpom, 4 
iene Monts ... “ 6 o prepaid 
e By post, ‘pac ked i in c ardboard 8 6 ee 
or for Six Monts, half the above price. 
Single copies 6d., by post 84d. 
Foreicn Countries. 
Twetve Montus, by post, packed in cardboard 8 ¢ 
Six Montus, by post packed in cardboard ... 4 


Single copies 6d., by post g}d. 


Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to 
the Kingshurst Publishing Company, Ltd., and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch.” 

In case of difficulty in obtaining a copy of ‘‘The Play- 
goer and Society Illustrated’’ please communicate with 
the Publishers at the above address. Postage will be 
refunded. 


THE KINGSHURST PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
PARIS: 56 Rue de 1’ Université, 














Puzzle-Ads Competition 
Results 


No. 30.—ELEVENTH COMPETITION 


The following are the three Prize-winners : 


MISS H. C. PALETHORPE, 
67 Woodland Road, 
Clifton, 
Bristol. 


MISS OWEN, 
Ty-Gwyn, 
Abergavenny. 


S. R. SELF, Esgq., 
18 Waldemar Avenue. 
Fulham, S.W. 








Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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PUZZLE-ADS 


UNIQUE ADVERTISEMENT COMPETITION.—No Entry Fee 
THE COMPETITION—We have taken twelve small pieces haphazard from the Advertise- 


ment pages in this number. These Puzzle pieces are illustrated on this page, and all our readers 
require to do is to discover from which advertisements the pieces have been taken and write the 
name of the Advertiser on the line provided under each piece for that purpose. 
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Name of Competitor 


Address 


THE CONDITIONS 


There will be no Entry Fee. 

2. Each set of solutions must be accompanied by a receipted account showing that the competitor has purchased goods from one 
of the advertisers in this issue between 15th March and 5th April—the commencing and closing dates of this competition, 
The article or articles purchased may be of any value, and they do not require to be the specific goods advertised, but 
they must be purchased within the specified period from an advertiser in thie issue. 

3. Solutions must be filled in on the lines provided under the Puzzle pieces for the purpose. Only one solution may be 

written on any one line. Competitors desirous of sending in alternative solutions may do so, but a printed page must 

be used for each set, and a receipted account from an Advertiser must accompany each set. 

The Competitor's name and address must be filled in in the space provided for that purpose. 

The decision of the Advertisement Manager must be accepted as final, and in the event of a tie the prizes will be awarded 

to those whose solutions are first opened. 

6. Solutions must be posted by the closing date of the Competition to PUZZLE-ADS, 

clo “The Playgoer & Society Illustrated,” 

12 Regent Street, London, S.W 


THE PRIZES.—The THREE successful Competitors will"each receive FREE Tickets for TWO Orchestral Stalls 
at any Theatre in the United Kingdom, to be designated by the winner (but not to exceed in value £1 1s.). 


we 


Results will be published in our next number, dated 15th April. The Competition will be continued each month until further notice. 
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